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Some Messages and Music Obtained by Means of 
Trance and Ouija Board 


BY N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


Eprror’s Note: This article on messages and music purporting to come 
from Felix Mendelssohn and others is an account of the personal experiences 
of Mr. N. Lindsay Norden, the organist, and his wife. Mr. Norden is also a 


composer and his musical compositions and arrangements have been published 
to the number of 400,000 copies. 


Like most automatic writing, the early communications were irrelevant, 
untrustworthy and more like proverbs than messages. But the appearance of 
a communicator who is able to give themes and arrangements of original 


music by a laborious method of taps, symbols and letters promises to make 
this mediumship a unique one. 


During the summer of 1939 while on Cape Cod for a 
vacation, my wife and I discovered that we could easily 
operate the well-known ouija board. The movements were 
rapid and the words were practically always spelled cor- 
rectly. Some of the names that were given were strange to 
us, some were familiar. With those that were unfamiliar 
we generally asked the questions,—where did you live? 
how old were you? what caused your passing? what busi- 
ness were you in? when did you pass? etc. There never 
seemed to be any hesitancy about replies. We never verified 
any of these names though we did look unsuccessfully in 
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the Yarmouth churchyard for one grave mentioned. To 
some of the questions asked there were definitely false 
replies. Some of our friends who had had experience in 
this work advised us that these answers were given by . 
spirits of low degree—probably those who falsified in life 
and so carried on after death. 


To write all this material would require considerable 
space. I therefore give a few pertinent examples of several 


types. They did not come consecutively, but were given at 
different times. 


The first type we might call “philosophical.” Here are 
some examples. “Genoa was such a strange place for such 
monumental things to begin.” “I can open no doors but my 
own, however, it is very interesting to observe man and 
the mess he is making of the once so beautiful earth. How- 
ever, all will soon be much better due to sudden unexpected 
turn of affairs. People will have no more cause to suddenly 
take themselves hastily from places. This will cause every- 
thing to be much steadier.” “Wars are settled before they 
start.” “Are the people of the world never going to learn 
the futility of arms. Question is strong in my mind whether 
one or more leaders should not be thrown to the bulls.” 
“George should follow only advice of younger men: older 
ones too set” (evidently referring to the King of England). 

“About the same time that we all went over many were 
united with one cause in strange wars questioning whether 
policies could not be changed for the better ; no voice raised.” 
“Henry the eighth wasn’t so bad.” 

When we returned to our city home, we continued the 
experiments, and I give a few quips from these. “Some 
people won’t average three lemon drops a day, others a year.” 
“Nude souls are sometimes helpful.” “Voiced opinions are 
better than hidden ones.” “Petitioning creates enemies.” 
“Ridicule does not accept human fancies.” “Truth, while 
not always kindest, will be most appreciated by those to 
whom most hurtful.” “Youth is often older than age.” 
“References to Pauline teachings are frequently without 


| 
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humor.” “Love is cruel not kind. It demands always. Pity 
all lovers. Courtliness sometimes rescues impoliteness.” 
“Utterances are futile; acts alone speak.” “Webs frequently 
catch the spinner.” “Ruts are deepest on little used roads.” 
“Graded fields produce better grain. Valleys take the best 
of the heights.” “Europe will lay long in darkness. People 
will forget that others ever were. Patriots will no longer 
exist. Culture will be built anew.” “Fireworks often bring 
strange results, also crash is often needed to awaken the 
slumbering ones.” “Facts are the best works and weapons.” 


On New Year’s day, 1940, a new phase began. The first 
sentences were of no particular interest, then the board 
spelled “Jacob,” followed by “Felix is here and will assist.” 
We asked “what Felix?” and were told ‘Mendelssohn.” 
He said, “I want you to write three pieces for small 
orchestra. I will give the themes.” We asked whether 
manuscript paper should be used. “I will give the pitches 
in the first set of numbers and the time in the second set.” 


The ouija table then moved very rapidly to the numbers 
on the board and we called them out while a third person 
wrote them down. From these numbers alone no one could 
possibly predict the character of the tune, since it would 
vary with the note values of the different pitches, and, 
again with the time signature, and the possibility of being 
either in the major or the minor mode. 

Following this, the key and the time signatures were 
given and then we assembled all the elements on a piece of 
manuscript paper. The melody was a very good one. ‘“Men- 
delssohn” then wrote “I will place x after the numbers in 
the upper octave and y after those in the lower octave.” 
The number of beats on each note was indicated by the 
movement of the ouija table——one complete movement one 
beat, two complete movements two beats, half a movement 
half a beat, etc. 

I have composed music which is published and in use as 
well as pieces for orchestra, which are in manuscript, and 
have been performed a number of times. My wife is 
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musical,—sings, plays and understands the theory of music 
to a large degree, though she has never composed. The 
interesting phase of this Mendelssohn matter is that neither 
of us had been talking about Mendelssohn, nor had I been 
doing any of his music. Further, we had no idea of any 
such scheme for writing music; it all came out of a clear 
sky, following, as I have mentioned, what appeared to be 
a stupid and uninteresting start with the board. Since any 
change in the elements (pitch number, beats on note, high 
octave with x, low octave with y, time, or key) would have 
quite decidedly changed the character of the music, it was 
necessary for us, with our four hands on the table, to agree 
on everything. None of the melodies are of the type of 
my compositions. I defy any composer to write a good 
tune by working this way. In actual composition the form 
and general texture of a melody are conceived as a whole, 
— in a flash, or a spurt of inspiration. The pitches, the 
pulses on the tones, the phrasing, etc., are all interwoven in 
the whole conception. 


On later dates additional themes were given in the same 
sectional manner and assembled on manuscript paper. The 
second theme came on an evening when a musician friend 
was present. For many years he had been third chair in 
the first violin section of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
melody suddenly came out after some information of a 
general character. The third theme came to us alone, and 
the fourth when a well-known musical educator was present. 
After the first time there was never any warning when a 
theme was to appear. 


We were told that the first theme was for strings and 
woodwind. We asked whether there was to be any timpani, 
and the answer was “that is understood.” An inquiry as 
to horns was answered “they are uncertain.” Later we were 
told “call when you have some work.” We were also in- 
structed to write three separate pieces, or a suite of three. 
“The first two can be called ‘A Holiday.’ Group them as 
one, sonata form. The first and the last (themes) to be 
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the first movement. The fourth theme can be used in a 
suite with the first two if you wish.” In answer to the 
question as to whether all were to be orchestra pieces, the 
reply was, “all except (No.) three—you can do as you 
wish about that. Keep it down” (meaning in the low 
register ). 

We called attention to the fact that the third melody had 
an irregular phrase in it with a bar too many. The reply 
was “Who cares?” 

One evening we heard from “Chopin” via the board. 
“Polish dances are torn, many others burned, but enough 
survive to give their greatness to the world. We travel 
together (Mendelssohn and Chopin) here. When you finish 
his music, I will try to help—come often. F. C.” 

Due to interfering circumstances the music has not been 
orchestrated (Sept. 1940) but there was a start made on 
the first theme, and it is my intention to do some of this 
during the autumn. We have held many sittings since these 
themes were given, and as will be observed later on, the 
board was dropped. We now work through a trance condi- 
tion in which the medium (my wife) does not know what 
transpires. Since the trance came into being, I suppose it 
is safe to say that we have held at least fifty sittings. On 
Sept. 26, 1940 one of the controls, (A. B.), said that there 
was a musical friend present and I asked if it were R. H. W. 
who sometimes comes. 

A. B.: “No, but he has been here before.”* 

N. L. N.: “What is his name?” 

A. B.: “Felix.” 

N. L. N.: “He is welcome, but I don’t think he’ll like the 
fact that I have not finished his music.” 

Felix Mendelssohn: “J haven’t finished: I have more 
music for you to write. Will you write the other soon?” 


N. L. N.: “Yes, I will get at it this fall. There have been 
a lot of things to keep me from doing it.” 


* The trance utterances are in italics. 
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Felix Mendelssohn: “You do not have to offer an excuse: 
sometimes we wait for years for such things. I want you 
to write more. I have a new tune.” 

N. L. N.: “Well, don’t give it to-night: I am too tired. 
Keep it for some other time. If you can sing it loud enough, 
I can transcribe it directly on manuscript paper.” 

Felix Mendelssohn: “Yes, the other way was crude.” 

N. L. N.: “Is there any way you can identify yourself 
so that people will believe it is really you?” 

Felix Mendelssohn: “No, only through the characteristics 
of the music. I will try to guide your hand. You must do it 
here. I cannot travel. I will stay here. It is necessary to 
do it here—” (my house). 

N. L. N.: “When there are so many great musicians— 
much greater than I—in the world, why did you pick on 
me to write for you?” 

Felix Mendelssohn: “The channel was open and you 
were interested. I have tried others before, but unsuccess- 
fully. It is very pleasant to talk with you. (The voice had 
a slight German accent.) J am enjoying myself. I was 
warned that it was difficult at first—it 1s not. Work as 


soon as you can and relax. You must relax: it is much 
easier. Good night!” 


On March 10, 1940, before the trance phase began, we 
had a visit from “Robert Louis Stevenson.” He said “She 
must write, articles and short stories.” To the question 
“Were you here before?” the answer was “Have tried 
before.” Then we asked how he found things in his world, 
“World is much the same.” Then we asked a number of 
questions as to whether he was in the room, and whether 
we could see him, etc. In reply to a request for some verse 
he said, “Let us to the garden to watch the spring appear, 
where crocuses and daffodils and magnolias will tear them- 
selves from winter’s clasp, with joyousness at sun’s warm 
kiss.” Then he said, “Leave out ‘magnolias,’ children rarely 
know their name.” When we asked if there was anything 
else, we received “The flames around the hearth-logs are 
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much amused to see me here, a-watching them a-dancing. 
To them I seem a funny lad, as every flamelet can plainly 
see.” After this the comment was, “The first three lines 
are good.” Later, “She (my wife) will grow. There is 
little she cannot accomplish if she tries. I have watched 
often.” We asked him when he died and the answer was 
“1884” and his age was given as “43”, also “don’t know 
birth year.” His actual dates are 1850-94. We might have 
slipped up in reading “8” for “9”. 

Many other names and dates were given us at different 
times. Some names and places were foreign, and the busi- 
ness occupations given as shoe merchant, sheep herder, sea 
captain, cheese merchant, minister, fisherman, etc. Then 
there were messages coming from those we had known, 
friends and relatives. These were pertinent but never 
startling. 

Humor appeared from time to time. One day a message 
appeared signed by W. B.*, who in life was a tart person, 
interested in psychic matters. He said, “Honor takes 
strange means to assert itself.” After we had welcomed 
him, we asked him for a message and he said we would 
talk of “cabbages and kings.” Then, “O the pig and 
the farmer chased each other ’round and ’round and never 
caught up with each other ’til the farmer stumbled.” To 
the question “What does that mean” the answer came, “As 
one pig to another, why try to say?” This was May 30, 
1940. On June 16th he wrote again. “Two horse hairs plus 
three of your very best sneezes taken before turning upside 
down will cure dandruff.” 

May 9th, 1940, marked the beginning of more profound 
psychic events. The board had written: “Has B. tried 
going from your place?” We asked what this meant and 
the answer was “trance. Try it.” 

We had noticed that on many occasions my wife seemed 
very sleepy after we had been at the board a few moments. 
So we decided to try the trance without the board. She 


* Dr. Weston Bayley of Philadelphia. 
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went “off” very easily holding the “power” at first only a 
few minutes, three or four. Lately we have held it as long 
as fifteen and the power seems to grow each time. All 


experiments have been carried on in the light, some out- 
doors. 


These vibrations, powers, spirits, personalities, or 
whatever you choose to call them do not seem to be merely 
subconscious activities, for they frequently bring with 
them (though not always) a strong feeling of the affliction 
with which they passed on,—a pain in the heart, a pneu- 
monia condition, a throat condition, or the like. Several 
have appeared who said that they did not know either of 
us in life. They have come to help they say. Recently I 
have taken to recording them on my sound recording 
machine and some excellent results have been obtained. 
The medium does not know what she has said when she 
returns to normal. Several times she has seen a very bright 
light. This is interesting, for when we were using the 
ouija board and asked what brought certain persons (or 
forces) to the board the reply was often “I saw the light.” 


The other evening the medium said “He is here’ and 
later “Go and preach the truth” (this with the arm raised 
like a preacher’s arm). There has been some so-called 
“transfiguration,” too, when I can see her face change to 
the face of another, though so far I have not recognized 
the changed face. When she “came back” after an old lady 
had been present through her, her hands were old and 
withered, but that soon passed away and normalcy returned. 
This phase will doubtless grow. 


All these things are happening in our living room. We 
have had no visitors so far, though we may have later. We 
use no wires or mirrors! We are not deceiving ourselves! 
Whatever the causes are, the results are actually transpir- 
ing, without question. We are serious investigators, not 
easily convinced against our wills, but we do feel that we 
are on the track of some interesting and instructive phe- 
nomena. Who knows? 


Robert Schumann Communicates 


BY H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY 


Epitop’s Note: The report of a new case of communications purporting 
to be from a world famous composer which is contributed to this issue by 
a member of the A.S.P.R., the organist, Mr. N. Lindsay Norden, prompts us to 
reprint a summary of a 'somewhat similar case for purposes of comparison. 
The outline given below is taken from a review of Baron Palmstierna’s book, 
Horizons of Immortality, by Mr. Prevost Battersby which was published in 
Light for September 30, 1937. 


_’ Perhaps it was not only on earth that an announcement 
‘made last week by the B.B.C. was heard with a certain 
grim amusement, and one trusts that the joy on the Other 
Side over a sinner that repenteth may not be damped by 


any further refusal of that great Corporation to accept the 
Light. 


We were told that the spirit of Robert Schumann, the 
composer, had communicated to a Medium the existence of 
a violin Concerto, the score of which had been buried some- 
_where, he did not know where, among his other manuscripts. 
‘That the score had been found and would shortly be per- 
formed by the B.B.C. orchestra. 


That told but a very small part of the story which had 
been derived for the most part from a volume, Horizons of 
Immortality.* 


It had been written, or, perhaps one should say, put 
together by Baron Erik Palmstierna, the Swedish Minister 
in London, and the account which so stirred the B.B.C. was 
by no means the most important part of it—had, indeed, 
been relegated to a concluding chapter. 


A group of some thirty people, presided over by the 
author, had for some years been receiving messages of a 
high spiritual import, chiefly through the mediumship of 
Adila Fachiri and her sister, Jelly d’Aranyi, who is to play 
the Concerto at the B.B.C. Symphony concert next month 
(October 20th). 


*Horizons of Immortality. A Quest for Reality, by Erik Palmstierna. 
London. Constable and Co., Ltd. 1937. 10/-. 
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The method of communication had been the most labori- 
ous possible—the letters of the alphabet in a circle and a 
moving glass controlled by two or three hands; but it was 
preferred by the communicators to any other. 

By accident it was discovered that Adila Fachiri, the 
famous violinist, “possessed the rare gift of transmitting 
spiritual waves in a waking state and fully conscious, never 
falling into a trance,” and it was through her interest and 
devotion to the task that the messages were received, replies 
being frequently given to mental questions; and it was 
found that the communicators were to some extent de- 


pendent on the spiritual qualities of the people present in the 
room. 


Music and art figured largely in the messages, and the 
prelude to the Schumann announcement was a piece of 
advice tendered to Miss Jelly d’Aranyi as to her playing of 
Bach’s violin Sonata in E minor. 

This provoked the reminder that Bach had made use of 
Vivaldi’s melodies, and led to a search at the Royal College 
of Music, which produced a copy of the Sonata, elucidating 
all the points on which the spirit-communicator had insisted, 
thus revealing not only an intimate knowledge of the music, 
but of the technique of the instrument. 

Then in March, 1933, the first message from Robert 
Schumann was received. It declared his anxiety that Miss 
d’Aranyi should find and ultimately play a posthumous 
work of his own for the violin. 

It was not, he admitted, one of his best, but he was very 
keen to hear it, and it was probably in D minor. 

No one had heard of such a work in London; but, a 
fortnight later, the direction came: “Tell Tovey, Museum 
Weimar.” 

Miss d’Aranyi wrote to Professor Sir Donald Tovey in 
Edinburgh, who replied that, though he thought he had 
heard of such a Concerto, he knew nothing about it and 
it might have been destroyed. 

That was the first deadlock. 
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On 30th May, 1933, came a further urge, suggesting 
an enquiry of Mendelssohn; and, a few days later, the 
spirit of Joachim mentioned the Hochschule Museum as a 
likely place. When asked why Schumann had spoken of 
“Weimar,” he replied with characteristic gentleness, “My 
dear Kind (child), we do not know everything.” On 9th 
July, 1933, came a fresh reminder, explaining that the 
letter which had been sent to the Hocheschule fiir Musik had 
not been delivered as the Principal was on holiday. 

On 22nd August, 1933, a message was received by Mrs. 
Fachiri, who was in Scotland with her family: “(Remember 
to write to Palmstierna” (the Baron was in Sweden) “to 
go and look up in Berlin the work of Schumann, he is so 
anxious for you to find it.” 

And to a request for help: 

“We do not know where it is. There are several places 
where it may be. Do not think we know everything!” 

The Baron, enquiring in Berlin, found that the Schumann 
manuscripts had been moved elsewhere; but from a helpful 
hint, a search made in the archives of the Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek revealed the Concerto, but, as the daughter 
of Schumann had forbidden the publication of the work, it 
could not be handed over. Furthermore, it was marked 
“Unfertig”’ (unfinished). 

So ended the first chapter. 

On the Other Side they were elated; and announced that 
Joachim (the Concerto was dedicated to him) had left no 
conditions, and far from being unfertig it was quite fin- 
ished; indeed, the mere finding of it had greatly assisted 
Schumann’s memory as to its completeness. 

Then came a direction to consult Herr Strecker, the 
managing director of B. Schott’s Sdhne in Mainz, and an 
apology for not having thought of him before. 

Strecker did not know that the Staatsbibliothek possessed 
a posthumous Concerto by Schumann, but promised to set 
to work. 

Somewhat gloomy forebodings came from Schumann as 
to the difficulties ahead, which were confirmed by an enclo- 
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sure from Herr Strecker of two letters from Professor 
Altmann, showing that the Concerto was “gesperrt’” for 
another twenty-two years, and that there was “nichts zu 
machen.” That, thought Strecker, precluded any further 
effort. 

But a more hopeful message was received suggesting 
that Joachim’s daughter should be approached as to her 
father’s conditions; or that the manuscript might be bought: 
with apologies for mis-direction, giving as an excuse the 
impossibility on the Other Side of following the action of 
the human brain. 

“We see,” they concluded, “the ultimate result and you 
will play it; but all the little intermediate happenings are 
not registered, as only the big lines matter.” 

That ended the second chapter, and there followed a 
protracted struggle for the right to see the Concerto and 
photograph it without acquiring any right to perform it in 
public. 

But every effort ended in failure, and no way out of the 
legal dilemma came in view. 

On 16th April, 1934, the circle was told to consult a 
musician, Herr W., who was on his way from Berlin to - 
England; but, though he made an effort it was not very 
successful, and he wrote on Ist July, 1934, that the wish of 
the depositor, Johannes Joachim (Joseph Joachim’s son), 
that nobody should see the Concerto before the hundred 
years’ anniversary of Schumann’s death was to be strictly 
adhered to. Even Professor Altmann was not permitted to 
take it home. 

On 30th May, 1934, a communication had been received 
from its composer defending the Concerto from the asper- 
sions cast on it as being unbalanced, which was only due to 
its being ahead of its time. 

The composer’s mental collapse, and possibly his claim 
to have received a theme from Schubert and Mendelssohn 
on which he wrote five variations for the piano, the last 


work of his life, may have been responsible for the misgiv- 
ings of his friends. 


i 
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On 11th August, 1934, the circle was urged to reveal the 
source of the communications, a very desperate expedient, 
and one which, if acted on, would probably have jettisoned 
the whole business; but its members, who had been told 
to keep the spirit-agency secret, were somewhat nettled, 


and objected that the advice so far given had not always 
been good. 


At last, however, Herr Johannes Joachim, in September, 
1934, gave permission to Miss Jelly d’Aranyi to have a 
copy made, but not for the purpose of public performance. 
However, in October, 1934, he wrote that the librarian of 
the Staatsbibliothek, after consulting his superiors, refused 
to allow “the depositor’s condition to be broken,” in spite 
of the expressed wish of the depositor himself. 

Here, a friend of Miss d’Aranyi, Mrs. Reginald 
McKenna, comes into the story. She failed to obtain a copy 
of the Concerto, but reported that it really was unfinished 
and had been sold to the German authorities. 

Schumann replied: “That is nonsense. The work is fin- 
ished. We hear that Joachim played it through. It is pos- 
sible the Bibliothek has not got the right copy. We shall 
enquire more closely.” 

The enquiry revealed that the work was complete. 

That ended the third chapter. 


On 5th and again on 24th November, 1936, further 
pressing appeals were received from Schumann to continue 
the quest, and, a month later, Herr Strecker met the new 
librarian of the Staatsbibliothek, and was told by him that 
the decision of his predecessor had been altered, and that 
the Concerto was to be published, owing entirely to the 
efforts the circle had made on its behalf. 

On 24th February, 1937, Herr Strecker wrote that a 
small mistake had been made in describing the Concerto 
as unfinished; and, to explain the discrepant reports, he 
said in a further letter: 

“Since writing I have heard from Professor Schiinemann 
that there are several Mss. of the Schumann Concerto. 
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1. A copy by a copyist with heading and corrections by 
Schumann himself. 


2. A copy of a piano score (not in Schumann’s hand- 
writing ). 

3. Schumann’s own complete Ms. score, with piano score 
written below the orchestral score (complete). 

4. Violin part.” 


It is interesting that the theme of the slow movement of 
the Concerto, which appears in the Brahms’ op. 23. Schu- 
mann Variations, bears as a sub-title, Geisterthema (the 
spirits’ theme). 

Towards the end of his life Schumann heard voices; per- 
haps other ghost-themes came to him than the one Schubert 
supplied. Was it not César Franck who was taught by the 
Devas? 

Well, there is the mere documentation of the affair. 
Had it not been for the publicity pressed on it by the 
B.B.C., it would have occupied but a small part in a review 
of Baron Palmstierna’s book. 

To receive information of facts unknown to anyone on 
earth is a comparative commonplace in a Spiritualist’s 
experience. 

This latest exhibition is only of value to the unconverted, 
and it is rather exceptionally staked out. 

The unbeliever is not beyond asserting that of course the 
existence of this Concerto was known to someone, though 
it is impossible for him to say to whom. 

Considering the denials that we have recounted, such an 
assertion would seem, at least, a somewhat stiff proposition ; 
but even that would be less staggering than the sceptic’s 
refuge of a pool of universal knowledge out of which any- 
thing can be hoisted. 

Even that, however, would not account for the impulse 
to hoist out an unknown piece of music which had been 
buried for the greater part of a century. Who in either 


world could have desired such a consummation but the 
composer himself ? 


| 
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The musical knowledge behind the communications was 
strikingly illustrated in the dialogue over Miss d’Aranyi’s 
playing of the Bach Sonata. 

She was told to play the prelude very slowly, though it 
was marked Allegro in David’s edition; to imagine it in 
octaves so as to get the majestic sound Bach wished for it. 

With the instructions in David’s edition before her, Miss 
d’Aranyi hesitated. 

“David knew nothing of harmonization,” said the spirit. 

“What can I do then?” 

“Do it yourself.” 

“How should the tremolo be played?” 

“Use only the left hand and keep to a low register.” 

“But that cannot be done!” 

“Of course it can be done. If your left hand gets tired 
you can use the right hand alternatively. The work is in 
the Bach-Gesellschaft.” 


“Tt is not so,” objected the lady. “I have carefully looked 
for it there and could not find it.” 


“But where Vivaldi’s themes are kept. This is what we 
remember and believe it to be correct.” 


It was correct. Miss d’Aranyi bought a small volume 
of works by Bach, built on themes by Vivaldi, a study of 
which revealed, as has been mentioned, the entire accuracy 
of the instruction which had been given her. 


That in its way is almost as secure from terrestrial 
explanation as is the finding of the Concerto. 


Gustave Geley (1868-1924) 


BY THE EDITOR 


In the June and July issues, vignettes were published of the two 
great French Psychical Researchers, Professor Charles Richet and 
Dr. Eugéne Osty. The article which follows is a brief account of 
another great contributor to Psychical Research, Dr. Gustave Geley, 
first Research Director of the Institut Métapsychique in Paris. 


Dr. Gustave Geley, a medical practitioner of Annecy* 
was made director of the Institut Métapsychique of Paris 
upon its foundation in 1920. Although a man of trans- 
parent honesty and sincerity, his work does not carry as 
much weight as that of his successor, Dr. Eugéne Osty, 
chiefly on account of the confession of fraudulence made 
by the physical medium, Eva C. with whom he experi- 
mented for some years and in whose genuineness he believed 
implicitly. Eva C.’s confession also detracted from the 
prestige of Professor Richet and Baron von Schrenk- 
Notzing who likewise investigated her powers. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that many physical 
mediumships are “mixed cases” and that a confession of 
fraudulence though undoubtedly nullifying experiments 
which were not conducted under foolproof conditions, is not 
necessarily based upon the whole truth. Psychics, especially 
those producing powerful physical phenomena, are not as 
a rule outstandingly well balanced. They may commit fraud 
intentionally of course and they are even more likely to 
commit it unconsciously while in trance. They are further- 
more quite capable of declaring themselves to be frauds as 
the Fox sisters did if any immediate purpose is to be 
served. The personal grudges that develop between them 
and investigators frequently offer a motive. 


It is probable that Dr. Geley was inferior to Dr. Osty 
as an observer and that he was taken in by trickery. He was 
not the expert technician that Osty was and depended too 


* House Surgeon at the Hospital of Lyons, Laureate (first prize man) of 
the Faculty of medicine. 
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much upon personal observation rather than mechanical 
recorders. Furthermore, instrumental techniques had not 
been much developed for use in psychical investigations up 
to the time of his death in 1924. It is quite likely that 
Eva C. practiced fraud at times. The pictures of some of 
her ectoplasmic materializations are in themselves sus- 
picious. Nevertheless, how can we credit Dr. Geley, an 
experienced physician, with such incompetence as the fraud- 
ulent explanation of the following account of Eva C.’s 
ectoplasmic emanations would imply: 


“The substance . . . emanates from the whole body... 
It issues most frequently from the mouth, and this is the 
easiest to observe; it can then be seen exuding from the 
inner surface of the cheeks, from the arch of the palate, 
and from the gums. It takes on different aspects—some- 
times (and this is the most characteristic) it may resemble 
cords of different thicknesses like narrow, rigid rods; or 
a wide band; or again like thin tissue with an undefined 
and irregular outline. The most curious of these appear- 
ances is that of a widely spread membrane with fringes 
and swellings, reminding one of the epiploon (caul). In 
fine, the substance is amorphous or rather polymorphous. 


“Many times, . . . I have seen the substance emanate 
from the medium’s fingers, linking the fingers of each hand 
together ; then, as she separated her hands, it would stretch, 
form thick cords, spread out into fringes, and finally in the 
midst of these fringes there would gradually develop per- 
fectly organized fingers, a hand or a face. In other cases 


I have witnessed similar growths in substance that issued 
from the mouth... . 


“Tt is sensitive even to rays of light. A bright and unex- 
pected light perturbs the medium but this effect of light is 


also very variable; in certain cases even daylight is en- 
dured.”’* 


* Clairvoyance and Materialization by Gustave Geley—translated by Stanley 
de Brath, 1927. 
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It seems hardly possible that such manifestations as those 
just quoted could be produced entirely by trickery. Dr. 
Geley saw these effects dozens of times in company with 
his fellow experimenters, Von Schrenk-Notzing, Charles 
Richet and Madame Bisson, all of whom were equally 
satisfied that at least a part of the phenomena were genuine. 
Probably Eva C. was as much self-deceived as deceiving. 


Certainly her case is infinitely more complex than a pure 
case of fraud would be. 


Geley was fortunate in having the opportunity to study 
three other powerful mediums. These three were all Poles 
by birth, Ossowiecki, Kluski and Guzik. The first of these, 
Stephan Ossowiecki, was an engineer whose particular 
gift was one of clairvoyance. His ability to read material 
in sealed envelopes and to give accurate descriptions and 
details about the writers was truly remarkable. Dr. Geley’s 
study of Ossowiecki’s gift indicates that it was neither 
mind reading, seeing through opaque objects or telepathy. 
The case is as clear a demonstration of clairvoyance—in 
other words, a psychic faculty capable of acquiring exact 
knowledge by other than physical means—as is to be found 
in the literature of psychical investigation. 


But Dr. Geley’s most renowned work was the develop- 
ment of plaster casts with the non-professional medium, 
Kluski. The medium was of course controlled. Using 
specially prepared wax to prevent substitution, the sitters 
saw ectoplasmic hands and feet form; coat themselves with 
the wax and then disintegrate from within leaving a per- 
fectly formed mold of a hand or foot. Some of these were 
of children. In a private letter to Monsieur René Johannet 
dated 1928 which was printed in full in an article by M. 
Johannet in the JourNaL for December 1938, Dr. Osty 
wrote apropos of the Kluski paraffin gloves: 


“T have seen, in the light of a luminous screen, a glove, 
made by a hand plunged only once into a basin of hot 
paraffin—paraffin brought by me and containing, unknown 
to anyone, phenolphtaleine. The hand, covered with paraffin 
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by one rapid dip, placed itself under our eyes, resting on 
the luminous side of the screen, and bending, let the glove 
slide off, fragile and hot, onto one of my hands. At the 
end of the attempts made by Dr. Menagez, we have become 
convinced that fraud in this case would only be possible 
by the importation of a glove already made into the séance 
room; a possibility which is excluded by the phenomenon 
taking place entirely before our eyes, and by the phenol- 
phtaleine content of the paraffin and the sudden disengage- 
ment of the glove from the bent hand, which is impossible 
to do by normal means, above all when it is a question of 
the coating of fine paraffin that one single and rapid 
emersion would produce. 


“So that I stand ready henceforth to corroborate the 
affirmations of Geley in regard to Kluski’s capacity to pro- 
duce paraffin gloves by supernormal means.” 


The experiments with Guzik which took place at the 
Institut Métapsychique in 1922 and 1923 are chiefly re- 
markable in that they were witnessed by a large number 
of prominent people. There were eighty sittings in all 
under Dr. Geley’s supervision. They were held over a 
two-year period. A document affirming the supernormality 
of certain of the phenomena witnessed by all the sitters 
was signed by them. These sitters included Dr. Cunéo, 
Professor of the Faculty of Medicine, Dr. Bour, Director 
of the Asylum of Malmaison, Count de Gramont D.Sc., 
member of the Institut de France, Dr. Lassebliére, Chief 
of the Laboratory of the Faculty of Medicine, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Dr. Osty, Dr. Moutier of the Paris Hospitals, 
Marcel Prevost, Member of the Academy of France, Pro- 
fessor Richet, Dr. Jean Charles-Roux of the Paris Hos- 
pitals and M. Bayle, Chief of the Service of Identification 
at the Prefecture of Police. There were many other dis- 
tinguished men besides these. 


The sittings, unlike those of Eva C. and Kluski, which 
were held in red light, required complete darkness. Lights 
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and levitations, telekinesis and partial materialization were 
noted. 


But perhaps in the final analysis, Dr. Geley’s most endur- 
ing contribution is his philosophical material published in 
his book From the Unconscious to the Conscious. In this 
book which appeared before the foundation of the Institut, 
Geley postulated ‘“‘an essential dynamo-psychism, objectified 
in representations and passing by those representations 
from unconscious to consciousness, sufficing to explain 
everything with no other limitations than those natural to 
the faculties we now actually possess.” 


In his translator’s note to this book, Mr. Stanley de 
Brath says: “In the opening chapter of the Origin of the 
Species, Darwin states that the variability on which selec- 
tion and adaptation have to work, ‘is governed by many 
unknown laws.’ In translating a book which fills this gap 
in the Evolutionary Theory by assigning a psychic cause 
as the origin of variation (thus traversing the arguments 
of later biologists who refer that origin to chance or to 
the pressure of the environment); a book which modifies 
the conclusions of many schools of thought, both new and 
old; which replaces Bergson’s élan vital by a concrete 
energy, and defines that energy as an influence forming 
all the varieties of cellular tissue out of one primordial 
substance, and moulding those tissues into organic form 
under the impulsion of a Directing Idea, the translator has 
a most responsible task.” 

In other words, the book is an attempt to set forth a new 
scientific philosophy based on observations of paranormal 
manifestations. It was succeeded much later by Dr. Geley’s 
book on his experimental work, Clairvoyance and Material- 
ization, which was intended to be followed up by a third 
volume, The Genesis and Meaning of Psychical Phenomena. 
This last book was never written owing to Dr. Geley’s 
accidental death in 1924. 


In conclusion it is worth noting that Dr. Geley’s death 
in an aeroplane disaster while flying between Warsaw and 
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Paris was the subject of one of the most accurate and 
conclusive prophecies ever made.* 

On March 18th, 1922, Dr. Osty, sitting with Madame 
Peyroutét, received the following: “You attend a dinner 
regularly at which only men are present. One of them will 
undertake a journey and will have an accident followed 
by death”. 

The dinner referred to was held each month on the 
thirteenth and was attended by the friends and collabora- 
tors of Charles Richet, most of them members of the 
Institut Métapsychique. These dinners developed into the 
Society of the Friends of Charles Richet after the great 
scientist’s death. Dr. Geley was one of the regular at- 
tendants at these dinners. 

In thirteen sittings with the same medium held between 
March 1922 and July 1924, Dr. Osty recorded further 
references to this accident. The death was variously 
described as an accident; a catastrophe to a scientific friend 
of Dr. Osty which would involve two deaths; and an acci- 
dent giving rise to an offer being made to Dr. Osty which 
would change his professional career. 

The following are a few of these predictions: 

February 17th, 1923: “Always an accident and the death 
of a scientist whom you know well. Accident and death 
during a departure.” 

March 17th, 1923: “Oh! You will hear of an accident— 
death from a fractured skull. I see a death which will be 
the cause of something like a new undertaking for you... .” 
_ April 21st, 1923: “Oh! This death of a scientist is 
always near you. Surely, Doctor, you have no intention 
of going in an aeroplane?” 

March 22nd, 1924: “Before long you will learn of the 
death of a scientist whom you know well. A doctor will 


fall. A motor accident or something else, far, far away, 
during a journey.” 


* Discarnate Influence on Human Life. Ernesto Bozzano. Published by the 
Institute for Psychic Investigation, London. 
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On July 14th, 1924, Dr. Geley left Warsaw by plane 
and immediately afterwards the machine crashed and he 
and the pilot were both instantly killed. Dr. Osty was 
offered the directorship of the Institut Métapsychique 
which he accepted, abandoning his medical practice. 


The famous clairvoyant, Pascal Forthuny, also foresaw 
an accident to a French doctor in Poland about three months 
before Geley’s death. He was impressed to abandon the 
literary work that he was preparing in the country and 
hasten to Paris to tell Dr. Geley of this psychic warning. 
This he did but when Dr. Geley asked him to whom the 
prophecy referred, he was unable to tell until finally attempt- 
ing to force his precognitive faculty he gave a wrong name. 
Dr. Geley had no intention of going to Poland at the time 
so the incident was forgotten until after the fatal accident 
had occurred. Members of Dr. Geley’s family were present 
at the time M. Forthuny’s prophecy was made so they 
were able to corroborate it. 


Survey and Comment 


When the individual is faced with the kind of barbarity that 
accompanies a world war, his mind turns away from everyday 
details seeking an explanation for the meaning of life and death. 
Many people have found an explanation which is personally satisfy- 
ing to them through a study of psychical research. But most normal, 
intelligent and mature people have an instinctive belief in God and 
the divinity of man. And this instinctive belief carries them through 
crises that their logic alone could not do. 


Miss Helen A. Dallas who so often contributes book reviews to 
the JouRNAL, has sent us a reprint from The Times (London) for 
June 18, 1940 which contains a letter written by a young man in 
the Royal Air Force to his mother. It is a letter from a man who 
believes in the triumph of right over might and in the divine purpose 
of mankind. Without knowing why, this man looks forward to the 
adventure called death. The letter was found among his personal 
belongings by his commanding officer after he was reported “missing 
believed killed”. It was published in The Times anonymously with 
the permission of the writer’s mother. 


Text of the Letter 


Dearest Mother,—Though I feel no premonition at all, events are 
moving rapidly, and I have instructed that this letter be forwarded 
to you should I fail to return from one of the raids which we shall 
shortly be called upon to undertake. You must hope on for a month, 
but at the end of that time you must accept the fact that I have 
handed my task over to the extremely capable hands of my comrades 
of the Royal Air Force, as so many splendid fellows have already 
done. 

First, it will comfort you to know that my role in this war has 
been of the greatest importance. Our patrols far out over the North 
Sea have helped to keep the trade routes clear for our convoys and 
supply ships, and on one occasion our information was instrumental 
in saving the lives of the men in a crippled lighthouse relief ship. 
Though it will be difficult for you, you will disappoint me if you do 
not at least try to accept the facts dispassionately, for I shall have 
done my duty to the utmost of my ability. No man can do more, 
and no one calling himself a man could do less. 

I have always admired your amazing courage in the face of con- 
tinual setbacks; in the way you have given me as good an education 
and background as anyone in the country; and always kept up 
appearances without ever losing faith in the future. My death would 
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not mean that your struggle has been in vain. Far from it. It 
means that your sacrifice is as great as mine. Those who serve 
England must expect nothing from her; we debase ourselves if we 
regard our cotintry as merely a place in which to eat and sleep. 

History resounds with illustrious names who have given all, yet 
their sacrifice has resulted in the British Empire, where there is a 
measure of peace, justice, and freedom for all, and where a higher 
standard of civilization has evolved, and is still evolving, than any- 
where else. But this is not only concerning our own land. To-day 
we are faced with the greatest organized challenge to Christianity 
and civilization that the world has ever seen, and I count myself 
lucky and honoured to be the right age and fully trained to throw 
my full weight into the scale. For this I have to thank you. Yet 
there is more work for you to do. The home front will still have 
to stand united for years after the war is won. For all that can be 
said against it, I still maintain that this war is a very good thing; 
every individual is having the chance to give and dare all for his 
principle like the martyrs of old. However long time may be, one 
thing can never be altered—I shall have lived and died an English- 
man. Nothing else matters one jot, nor can anything ever change it. 

You must not grieve for me, for if you really believe in religion 
and all that it entails that would be hypocrisy. I have no fear of 
death; only a queer elation. . . . I would have it no other way. The 
universe is so vast and so ageless that the life of one man can only 
be justified by the measure of his sacrifice. We are sent to this 
world to acquire a personality and a character to take with us that 
can never be taken from us. Those who just eat and sleep, prosper 
and procreate, are no better than animals if all their lives they 
are at peace. 

I firmly and absolutely believe that evil things are sent into the 
world to try us; they are sent deliberately by our Creator to test 
our mettle because He knows what is good for us. The Bible is full 
of cases where the easy way out has been discarded for moral 
principles. 

I count myself fortunate in that I have seen the whole country 
and known men of every calling. But with the final test of war I 
consider my character fully developed. Thus at my early age my 
earthly mission is already fulfilled and I am prepared to die with 
just one regret, and one only—that I could not devote myself to 
making your declining years more happy by being with you; but 
you will live in peace and freedom and I shall have directly con- 
tributed to that, so here again my life will not have been in vain. 


Your loving son, 
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In the July issue of the JouRNAL, we published an article on the 
war prophecies of professional mediums in Paris by Monsieur René 
Johannet. Those who read the article will remember these paragraphs: 


“Jeanne Laplace . . . categorically prophesied a war for the sum- 
mer of 1939. Actually she foresaw in agreement with logical 
predictions a long, painful and ruinous war, crowned by the defeat 
of Germany. Another rather curious clairvoyant, M. Giacone, whose 
method of prevision entails long symbolic panoramas, envisaged a 
war without battles, waged chiefly in the economic field, while 
Jeanne Laplace foresaw military operations of increasing importance 
accompanied by aerial bombardments of particular violence over 
Paris. 


“An extremely well-known clairvoyant, Madame Mazuet, agreed 
entirely on these points with Mlle. Laplace, but another one, equally 
celebrated, assured me in March that the war would be terminated 
in May. I observed to her that she risked covering herself with 
ridicule in maintaining such an absurdity, to which she replied that 
she was so sure that she wpuld not hesitate to sign a declaration 
to that effect. I am keeping this document in my possession but 
Christian charity impels me to throw about it a mantle of anonymity. 
I had a long conversation with this clairvoyant and I set forth the 
reasons why this war could not be other than an extremely long one. 
She replied that an unforeseen event would soon transpire which 
would change everything. She added that perhaps she was misled 
by optimism, but that the summer would not pass without the 
restoration of peace.” 


The first of these paragraphs inclines us to despair of general 
prophecy. However, it adds weight by contrast to our conviction 
that the second paragraph contains a genuine prediction obtained 
by means of clairvoyance. The article in which these paragraphs 
appeared was mailed from Paris on the 27th of May,—the same day 
on which the King of the Belgians capitulated to the Germans. This 
fact was unknown to M. Johannet when he mailed the manuscript. 
It is undoubtedly the event which permitted the Germans to progress 
into France with such rapidity and which caused the defeat of 
the French armies. 


The final cessation of hostilities between the French and the 
Germans took place on the 25th of June. On the 27th of May it 
still appeared to M. Johannet so unlikely that the war would soon 
come to an end, that he sent us his article containing the above 
statement to the medium (to the effect that her prophecy was absurd) 
without comment. We hope some day to publish a facsimile of 
M. Johannet’s document though we have certain proof that the 
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prediction was most emphatically made long before the events 
transpired. The value of the prophecy is enhanced by the medium’s 
insistence upon it in spite of M. Johannet’s strong opposition, and 
the general unlikelihood of such a turn of events in the light of the 
war situation in March. 

In the same article, M. Johannet quoted a prediction given him 
by Madame Mazuet on the 21st of January, 1940: “I see you leaving 
Paris on account of a bombardment.” 

M. Johannet added to this statement the following comment: 

“At this hour that I write these lines (May 24th, 1940) I hear 
the cannons of the D.C.A. re-echoing loudly—an occurrence which 
has become so frequent that we no longer pay any attention to them. 
But we cannot talk yet of bombardments and I have no intention of 
leaving Paris before my customary time in July.” 

In a recent letter, written from a district in unoccupied France 
and dated July 14th, 1940, M. Johannet says: 

“T have taken refuge here and am waiting the outcome of events. 
What events! I left Paris on the 11th of June by car—not to escape 
the bombardment which never took place but to escape the encircle- 
ment (of the Germans).” 

* * * 


Astrological prophecies are rarely sufficiently precise to carry 
conviction but we do note one of interest by Mr. C. E. Mitchell, 
published in Light for August 1st which reads as follows: 

“T adhere to my original forecast, made during the first week of 
the outbreak of war that cessation of hostilities is due for September, 
1940, but not peace, only a truce in chaos for the time being. .. . 

“Great events are pending in July, August and September, and I 
have never seen a more devastating and evil array of aspects in the 


heavens than those which will form up in the early days of 
September.”’ 


Whether a temporary peace or comparative calm will be achieved 
in the near future remains to be seen. But the first of the series 
of appalling air raids that have been suffered by London nightly for 
several consecutive weeks began on the night of September the 
seventh. Nor can the Germans be said to have found the early 
days of September particularly propitious. Bad weather and constant 
bombing of the French coast where invasion plans are in progress 
have apparently dislocated their plans considerably. 


In conclusion, we might quote one of Nostradamus’s stanzas which 
conceivably applies to the war situation in Europe today. The 
translation is from an article on Nostradamus by C. R. Cammell 
which appeared in a recent issue of Light. 
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“Those in the isles long time beseiged. 

Will take vigorous measures against their enemies ; 

Those without will die of widespread hunger 

In the greatest famine that has ever been.” 

“Each nation will want to be the great empire, 

One above the others will come to obtain it; 

But a short time will be its reign and existence, 

For two years against the ships it will be able to hold out.” 

Centurie III Ixxi and X., xxxii 

* * * 

Students of psychical manifestations are apt to fall into the 
error of a fixed attitude. They early assign such phenomena to the 
influence and activities of discarnate men or possibly they prefer the 
explanation of a temporary psychic bridge between the subconscious 
and a cosmic reservoir of eternal memory. For some reason this 
latter hypothesis is more pleasing to philosophers as a rule than the 
theory of human survival and communication with the dead. Others 
again attribute supernormally acquired facts to the faculties of 
telepathy and clairvoyance potential in the subconscious. Certain 
psychologists and psychiatrists see only subconscious creations and 
elaborations combined with a happy coincidence in the trance phe- 
nomena and clairvoyant abilities of mediumship. Then, of course, 
there is a small group belonging to the fraternity of magicians who 


feel that conjuring and deceit explain the whole gamut of psychic 
manifestations. 


It seems obvious that such a wide variety of phenomena is likely 
to result from a variety of causes. Yet psychical researchers are 
sometimes prone to insist upon a single explanation. A grave error 
is made for example by adherents to the Spiritualistic hypothesis in 


assuming a large proportion of psychical phenomena to be due solely 
to the influence and inspiration of spirits. 


In looking over some old records belonging to Dr. Hyslop recently, 
we came across an admonition from a communicator concerning this 
error. The message which purported to come from F. W. H. Myers 
and was addressed to Dr. Hyslop, came through the hand of a non- 
professional medium, Mrs. S., who is personally known to us. 
This lady is well-educated and exceptionally straightforward. It is 
quite possible that the admonition came from her subconscious mind. 
But it contains something of Myers’ common sense if not his way 
of speech and is an example of the almost infallible wisdom that 
comes from such sources through honest and intelligent channels. 


The sitting from which the sentences below are quoted was held 
on March 18th, 1917. The automatic writing is printed below in 
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italics and Hyslop’s recorded replies copied from his notes are given 
in quotation marks: 


This is Myers .. . The lecture this afternoon was attended by 
our circle. A few new statements were brought forth by you. 
Hyslop, I can see little progress in your methods of presenting 
the facts. 

“All right, did I lie about them?” 

No, but you were wrong in one instance. I allude to the affair— 
supererogation—subliminal influences. 

“In what respect?” 


In respect to the results obtained. You must distinguish between 
inspiration and intelligence. 


“Yes, make that clear.” 


You are too prone to rely on spirit intercourse and too little on 
mere brain intelligence. You, yourself, use your own brain. You do 
not attribute all your processes to inspiration, I am sure. Some are 
your own creations and not spiritual. 

“T never believed any of mine was spiritual—but have thought all 
of it was my own.” 

That is why you must not make such a point of it in your discourse. 
You are prone to place others on a lower plane of intelligence than 
yourself. There is a vast difference and I do not think you (under- 
stand) that all inspiration is not due to spirit causes. 

“What are the causes?” 


Give some credence to the individual brain. 


In quoting the above notes no criticism of Dr. Hyslop’s views is 
intended. He deserves only praise for the great service that he did 
psychical research. But in this instance, the communicator has 
exhibited a balance quite worthy of Myers himself. Many quick 
minds have been repelled by the thought that some outside mind 
has been responsible for all the fruits of genius that have burst forth 
through the centuries. 

Professor Hyslop’s comment to the admonition was as follows: 

“The amount of influence which I attributed to spirits in the 
lecture might well have suggested to Mrs. S. that I had attributed 
too much, though from what I know of her work and attitude of 
mind about it, this view would not comport with the facts. I had 
just delivered two lectures which she had heard and this remonstrance 
was very interesting. It represented perfectly characteristic views 
of Mr. Myers. He had always emphasized the influence of the 


subliminal and made it a very much larger part of the result than 
I had done.” 


Book Review 


THE ULTRA-PERCEPTIVE FACULTY, by J. Hettinger. Rider 
and Company. London. 198 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Hettinger’s publication is of particular interest because it tells 
of the first work in psychical research to be carried out within the 
confines of a British university. The book is, in fact, the author’s 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In view of this fact, 
one might expect that the book differs somewhat from the ordinary 
run of books encountered in this field, and this is indeed true. 


The book is necessarily rather technical, and the reader with no 
desire to read through long statistical tables and charts had best keep 
away from Dr. Hettinger’s thesis. The reader that is seriously inter- 
ested, however, in the research currently being carried forth in the 
field will find here ample food for thought. 


The actual subject matter of the book has to do with psychic 
phenomena of a mental character, principally psychometry. The 
author is, for reasons which are stated, not particularly concerned 
with physical phenomena, and the entire investigation which is re- 
ported was primarily directed upon psychometry, leaving out for 
example such other factors as telepathy and clairvoyance. 

The author presents a rather good historical introduction to the 
subject of psychometry—a subject with which most readers already 
probably have a certain acquaintance. Yet the layman may take up 
the book, and even though he has previously had no acquaintance 
whatever with psychical science, he may receive in these chapters an 


adequate orientation to the general field of Dr. Hettinger’s principal 
interest. 


The book is particularly interesting in that it presents a number 
of new methods for treating, in a precise statistical manner, certain 
kinds of data which have previously been thought to be considerably 
removed from such treatment. The control methods presented in 
Part II (The experiments) are quite novel, and may prove to be of 
considerable importance. They will probably be utilized by other 
researchers in the same type of activity. 


Dr. Hettinger’s book is an interesting one to review in its own 
right, but is particularly so because of a certain amount of contro- 
versy which has already found its way into print concerning the 
volume. The book has been reviewed in Light (July, 1940) in a 
rather unfavorable fashion and the reviewer has been answered in 
a rebuttal by Dr. Hettinger. In the opinion of the present reviewer, 
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the controversy is of interest chiefly because it gives a clear indica- 
tion of the difference between the scientific attitude of objective 
detachment, and the more subjective attitude usually to be found 
outside the academic laboratory. 


The reviewer for Light (Mr. Battersby) takes issue, for example, 
with Dr. Hettinger’s reference to “alleged” phenomena of a physical 
nature which had disappointed the latter in his early investigations. 
Mr. Battersby believes that this terminology is unfortunate, and on 
this basis launches into a considerable discussion of the actuality of 
psychical phenomena of a physical nature. 


It is not the purpose of the present reviewer to discuss personali- 
ties, but it does seem that Mr. Battersby’s review is a rather preju- 
diced one. It does, in fact, give a clear picture of the emotional 
approach to the situation, as opposed to Dr. Hettinger’s objective 
approach. 

Mr. Battersby also objects to Dr. Hettinger’s use of material. He 
criticizes the objects which were chosen to be psychometrized. The 
objects used by Dr. Hettinger were personal possessions of various 
persons from which, of course, information as to the owners was 
expected to be obtained. Mr. Battersby’s objection is that such objects, 
although belonging to one person, have “picked up” all kinds of alien 
impressions, which must necessarily confuse the issue. The principal 
difficulty with this criticism is that Mr. Battersby does not give any 
helpful suggestions as to what kind of material should be used in 
place of that used by Dr. Hettinger. 


Dr. Hettinger indicates, in his reply to Mr. Battersby’s review, 
that he leaves the final decision with the reader—although he also 
indicates that he has no doubt whatever as to what the decision will 
be. He further states that criticism is a good thing, but what is 
needed is constructive, not destructive criticism. 


The moral of the controversy, if there is one, would seem to be 
that spiritualists and psychologists should not presume too much to 
criticize the other, when their knowledge of the other’s field is not 
particularly extensive, and further that a certain amount of friendly 


tolerance would not be out of place among the various fields of psy- 
chical research. 


To return to the actual publication in question, then, the primary 
objective of Dr. Hettinger’s research, as stated in the latter part of 
the book, was to ascertain, by “recognized scientific methods,” the 
true answer to the question of the occurrence of psychical phenomena. 


In other words, are there or are there not such phenomena? Do they 
or do they not exist? 


That this should be the principal object of years of research points 
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once more to one of the strangest, most inexplicable facts chronicled 
anywhere in the general history of science—namely, that the existence 
of the phenomena in question has already been proven again and 
again, at least to the satisfaction of a great many students. 


The future historian of the present course of psychical research 
will undoubtedly be mystified by the constant, never-ending necessity 
for yet another proof. Every experimenter, it seems, in starting to 
do work in this field cannot proceed unless he can first demonstrate 
to the world that the phenomena which he is investigating are real, 
and are not mere phantasms and will-o’-the-wisps. 


To the present reviewer (who is an active researcher, and there- 
fore perhaps entitled to the insertion here of a personal opinion) 
this seems to border upon the ridiculous. Why is it apparently 
impossible for one investigator to accept the proof of another, carry- 
ing on from there? After all, if there is nothing there, his data will 
indisputably reveal that fact. And if there is something there, he 
is only wasting his time in amassing yet another demonstration of 
the validity of the phenomena being investigated. 


The title of Dr. Hettinger’s work is interesting, for it reveals a 
little about what he considers to be the actual nature of the faculty 
or faculties involved in paranormal perception. He objects to the 
“extra-sensory perception” of Dr. Rhine, principally because he 
believes that the process involved is not simply “extra-sensory” but 
is something quite beyond perception itselfi—so different from per- 
ception, as we generally think of it, that “ultra” is used rather than 
the more conservative “extra-sensory.” The exact meaning of the 
term, as used in the title, is simply “beyond the ordinary.” 


The distinction is, perhaps, a good one. This is admitted even by 
the belligerent Battersby. But the present reviewer doubts that 
“ultra perception” will, as a term, ever replace the extremely popular 
and well-known “extra-sensory perception” of Dr. Rhine. 


The eventual findings of the study are, in a sense, disappointing. 
Dr. Hettinger has not found proof of the existence of psychometry. 
He has found a certain amount of suggestive evidence, it is true, 
but the case is none too clear. Dr. Hettinger does not believe that 
his time has been wasted, however, for his final conclusion is that 
the publication of such works as “The ultra-perceptive faculty” will 
hasten the day when “psychical research will be firmly established as 
a special branch, or as a sister science, of psychology.” 


Whether this is true or not remains, of course, to be seen. In 
the meanwhile, it is somewhat refreshing to see a serious study 
which does not produce remarkable, spectacularly positive results. 
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This is good, for it indicates that the scientific method is actually 
being applied to the field of psychical research. 


In an earlier era, perhaps, such a work would never have seen the 
light of publication, since the obtained results were not as positive 
as they could have been. It is good, then, and encouraging to see a 
clear and concise presentation of considerable research, presented 
with a certain amount of restraint and objectivity. More of such 
publication is needed if psychical research is to gain for itself a 
legitimate place among the scientific pursuits. Dr. Hettinger is, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, to be congratulated. 


ERNEST TAVES. 
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